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A YEAR’S INSECT-HUNTING AT GIBRALTAR. 


EY JAMES J. WALKER, QR.N., F.E.Se 


The insect fauna of the south of Spain has been investigated by 
such well-known Entomologists as Rambur, Graslin, Rosenhauer, 
Dieck, &c.; but, as far as I have been able to ascertain, nothing has 
been published respecting that of our British possessions at Gibraltar 
and the immediate neighbourhood, except some notes on the butterflies 
in the “ Entomologist” (Nos. 246 and 247, Nov. and Dec., 1888). 
As I have had ample opportunities of collecting in this very interesting 
locality since my appointment to H. M. gunboat “ Grappler ”’ stationed 
here, 1 venture to put my experiences on record, as a contribution to 
the knowledge of the entomology of this extreme southern corner of 
the European continent, prefacing them with a brief account of the 
chief physical and botanical features of the district. 

The Rock of Gibraltar is a huge isolated mass of hard greyish- 
white limestone of Jurassic age, about 2} miles in extreme length, 
with a varying width, at the sea-level, of from 440 to 1800 yards. 
A level sandy isthmus, scarcely ten feet above high-water mark in any 
part, connects it with the Spanish mainland, and from this the northern 
face of the Rock rises in one magnificent vertical precipice to a height 
of over 1200 feet. Thence, for rather more than a mile, the crest of 
the Rock is a narrow knife-edged ridge, running nearly north and 
south, and varying in height from 1856 feet near the north end, to 
only 660 feet at less than a quarter of a mile south of this point. It 
again rises to 1275 feet at the Signal Station, near the middle of the 
ridge, and attains its greatest elevation (13896 feet) between this spot 
and “QO’Hara’s Tower,’ which surmounts its southern extremity. 
From here the Rock descends in a series of grand precipices to the 
“Windmill Hill Flats,” some 400 feet above the sea, and again sinks 
abruptly to Europa Point, which presents a cliff of about 50 feet high 
to the Straits. Except at “Catalan Bay,” where a short sandy beach 
affords a site for a little village, chiefly inhabited by Genoese fishermen, 
the east side is quite inaccessible, being a succession of immense slopes 
of loose sand and gravel, standing at a steep angle, and crowned by 
vertical walls of rock, or else rising in an unbroken precipice from the 
waters of the Mediterranean. The west side, although very rugged 
and in many places quite precipitous, is, on the whole, of a compara- 
tively easy slope, and several good paths lead to the summit. 

Although the actual height of the Rock is quite insignificant, it 
can scarcely be surpassed in the striking grandeur of its appearance, 
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and from its summit may be obtained, on a clear day, a most extensive 
and charming view, embracing the whole of the Straits, and the 
Mediterranean shores nearly as far as Malaga, with a glimpse of the 
distant “Lesser Atlas” in Morocco. From its abruptness and isolation, 
the Rock is a great “ weather-breeder,” and when an easterly wind or 
“ Levanter ”’ prevails, as it does throughout most of the summer, the 
top is hidden for days together by a heavy pall of misty cloud stretching 
far across the Bay, while the sun is shining brightly over the adjoining 
country. Though the town, situated at the western foot of the Rock, 
is exposed to the full influence of the afternoon sunshine, the summer 
heat is never excessive, rarely exceeding at any time 85° in the shade. 
February is the coldest month, frost and snow beng very rare, although 
not quite unknown. The average annual rainfall is about 36 inches, 
nearly all occurring between October and April: by the end of August 
the whole country, unrefreshed by a shower for the past three months, 
becomes as dry and brown as a high road. In this genial climate some 
of the butterflies continue on the wing the whole year round, and 
there is scarcely a sunny day in any month on which specimens of 
Pieris brassice* and rape,* Colias Kdusa,* Satyrus Aigeria,* Pyrameis 
cardui* and Atalanta,* and Chrysophanus Phleas,* may not be met 
with in sheltered places. | 

Much of the western side of the Rock, above the town and its 
fortifications, is covered with a dense bushy vegetation, most luxuriant 
towards the southern end near the summit. The flora of the district 
is, indeed, by no means a seanty or insignificant one, no fewer than 
484 species of flowering plants being enumerated by Dr. Kelaart 
(Flora Calpensis, London, 1846) as occurring on the Rock itself and 
the small adjoining piece of sandy ground extending to the Spanish 
lines: of these some 32 are introduced or cultivated, leaving the large 
number of 452 native to Gibraltar. The dwarf palm, Chamerops 
humilis forms a conspicuous feature in the vegetation of the Rock, 
and in the early spring months of February, March, and April, the 
abundance and beauty of the wild flowers (Boraginee, Composite, 
Labiate, Orchidee, and Liliacee, predominating) is very striking. One 
very pretty Crucifer, the Zberis gibraltarica, of Linné, has its only 
European station here, its large lilac flowers adorning the rock-faces m 
April and May, and, earlier in the vear, the trefoil leaves and golden 
yellow blossoms of Oxalis cernua, Thunb., an introduced Cape plant, 
cover large spaces on the lower slopes. At the back of the Alameda, 
or public garden, is a good sized grove of Scotch firs, but on the whole, 
trees are rare, except in the gardens, and planted along the road sides. 
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In these situations may be seen fine examples of the plane, the acacia, 
the white poplar, the locust tree (Ceratonia siliqua, L.), the Australian 
blue gum (Kucalyptus globulus), the graceful Schinus molle of the 
Andes, here called the pimienta or pepper tree, and the Chinese 
Phytolacca dioica, or “bella sombra,” remarkable for the immense 
enlargement of its soft-wooded trunk just above the root: with the 
usual South European fruit trees, and an occasional date palm, the 
fruit of which, however, rarely, if ever, ripens here. The prickly pear 
(Opuntia) and the Agave americana are thoroughly naturalized, and 
are much used in the neighbourhood to form hedges. 


As is well known, the Rock is the sole European locality in which 
the Barbary ape (Alacacus inuus, L.) is found in a wild state. These 
animals, reduced a few years ago to less than a dozen individuals, have 
of late increased greatly in numbers, and, being strictly protected, are 
very bold and fearless. The fig trees in the gardens suffer so much 
from their depredations when the fruit is ripening, that it is found 
necessary to employ men to scare them away. The Barbary partridge 
(Caccabis petrosa, Gmel.), though numerous on the Rock as well as on 
the opposite African coast, is, like the monkey, found nowhere else on 
the European continent. The osprey, the peregrine falcon, the Egyptian 
vulture, and Bonelli’s eagle (Wisaétus fasciatus, Viell.), breed sparingly 
on the higher crags. A very great number of species of fishes is 
found in the Bay and the adjoining waters, and a visit to the market, 
especially in the early morning, rarely fails to reward the naturalist 
with the sight of many interesting and often rare forms. 


Leaving the town by the “ Landport”’ gate at the north end, a 
short walk brings one to the flat, sandy isthmus, of which the British 
lines enclose a strip, from sea to sea, about a quarter of a mile long, 
used as a race course and rifle range; a similar strip between the 
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British and Spanish lines being “ neutral ground.’’ When I was here 
in 1874-5, the race course was marked out with large loose stones, 
under which Coleoptera congregated in myriads, but these have long 
since been removed, much to the detriment of collecting, still, the 
abundance ot large beetles here is very striking at all times of the 
year, but especially in the spring and early summer. The big, 
unwieldy Alorica planata, F., Pimelia fornicata, Sol., and <Akis 
acuminata, F., are to be seen everywhere waddling clumsily about, and 
a little closer search will not fail to reveal Scaurus tristis, Ol., and 
punctatus, Hbst., Crypticus gibbulus, Quens., Hrodius tibialis, L., two 
species of Zophosis and of Stenosis, Tentyria maroccana, Sol., and other 
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interesting Heteromerous forms; while, especially towards evening, 
the truculent-looking Scarites gigas, L., is often to be seen prowling 
over the sand in search of prey, having quitted his burrow at the roots 
of a tuft of Oxonis. Beyond the Spanish lines is the village of “San 
Felipe de la Linea,” which straggles over a large extent of ground, 
and is, I may safely say, the most filthy and squalid place I have ever 
seen. There is, unfortunately, no way of reaching the open country 
except through this delightful village, and even when the pedestrian 
has run the gauntlet of its thousand and one evil odours, his troubles 
are not yet at an end. The path for the next mile or so is along the 
sandy beach of the Bay, which is, except under certain conditions of 
the tide, exceedingly fatiguing to traverse, being cut up by the hoofs 
of innumerable beasts of burden, chiefly of the humbler sort. Another 
path leads through Linea to the foot of the Sierra Carbonera, or as it 
is called in Gibraltar, the ‘“‘ Queen of Spain’s Chair,” but this also 
traverses a mile or more of clean, loose sea sand, drifted into hillocks 
by the wind, and entirely destitute of vegetation. The eastern 
(Mediterranean) beach is very dreary and barren, and the only 
noteworthy insect I have found here is Nebria complanata, L., not 
uncommonly under large pieces of wreck timber, in company with 
Trachyscelis aphodioides, Latr. On the western beach, such beetles as 
Isocerus purpurascens, Ubst., Crypticus pruinosus, Dut., Helops pallidus, 
Curtis, Ammophthorus rugosus, Rosh., two species of Phaleria and 
Psammobius porcicollis, Il., may be found at almost any time at the 
roots of sea spurge, and the conspicuous black and white spotted larva 
of Brithys pancratii, Cyr., is common on the sea lily, Paneratium 
maritimum, eating the leaves down to the sand. This sandy beach 
extends to Algeciras, a distance of 12 miles round the Bay, and is 
intersected by the mouths of two small rivers, the Guadarranque and 
the Palmones, as well as by some minor streams. 

A fairly good road (for Spain) leads from the beach through the 
Village of Campamento to the small and clean town of San Rogue, 
rather prettily situated on the top of a low hill about six miles from 
Gibraltar. Beyond this the country, hitherto bare and treeless, except 
for a few gardens and a grove of blue gum trees at Campamento, 
improves very much. Two large plantations of the stone pine (Pinus 
cembra) ray be mentioned as especially good collecting ground, and in 
the early spring the country is one sheet of beautiful wild flowers, 
species of Helianthemum and Cistus predominating. Just beyond the 
“second Pine Wood,” at about nine miles from the Rock, commences 
the “Cork Woods,” the great hunting ground of the district, which 
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extend for many miles along the valley of the Guadarranque and the 
adjoining hillsides. These woods are chiefly composed of the Quercus 
suber (cork oak) and Q. lusttanica, with a sprinkling of ash ; and, where 
the ground is (marshy, with alder trees of unusual size, and a very 
varied undergrowth. Most of the cork trees havea very curious 
appearance from the bark being stripped off to a height of ten or 
twelve feet from the ground: a good deal of the timber is recklessly 
eut down to be converted into charcoal, but it is rare to find a log or 
stump in good condition for working at. This wood never failed on 
every visit (and I walked out there at least weekly throughout April, 
May, and June) to produce something new and interesting to me; 
the furthest point reached on foot being the “ Long Stables,” 14 miles 
from the Rock, which is thus the limit of my collecting. 

The local list of butterflies is not at present a large one, consisting 
of 55 species, including the specimen of Danais Plexippus, L.,* 
recorded in Ent. Mo. Mag., 1886, vol. xxii, p. 162: and of these, 
30 species, indicated by an asterisk, have been observed by me on the 
Rock itself. Some 900''species of Coleoptera have as yet rewarded 
my efforts, but this Order is evidently far from exhausted here, as I 
never’ fail to find one or more additions in every walk in the country : 
the other Orders of insects, especially the Hemiptera and Hymenoptera, 
appear also to be very well represented. 

At the time of my arrival here, on the 20th October, 1886, the aspect of the 
Rock presented a curious mixture of autumn and spring, some recent copious 
showers of rain having caused the fresh green grass to sprout up everywhere, with a 
good number of flowers in favourable spots, while, at the same time, the leaves of 
the plane and poplar trees were brown, withered, and falling. Insects were by no 
means numerous on the {wing, as besides those butterflies already mentioned as 
existing all the year round, only odd specimens of Papilio Machaon,* Satyrus 
Megaera,* Lycana betica, L.* and Telicanus, Hb.,* Spilothyrus aleea, K.,* and 
Macroglossa stellatarum, were to be met with. A male Cherocampa celerio in very 
fine order was brought to me on November 12th, and a few Noctue were taken on ivy 
bloom, which, however, does not appear to be nearly as attractive as at home. 

In Coleoptera a great deal more work was to be done, and, during the months 
of November and December, I obtained a large number of species: my usual hunting 
ground being the lower slopes of the Sierra Carbonera and the open country between 
these hills and Campamento, easily reached in little more than an hour’s walking. As 
an instance of the abundance of beetle life here, I may mention that 100 species 
were not unfrequently taken in an afternoon’s work (on one day I bottled 135 
species), and from 30 to 40 were sometimes shaken out of a single tuft of grass. 
Turning stones was also very remunerative, three Carabi (rugosus, F., melancholicus, 
F., and another species) being of frequent occurrence, as well as Scarites hespericus, 
Dej., Siagona Jenissoni, Dej. (a most active creature), and Aptinus displosor, Duf. 
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When a stone, on being raised, revealed half a dozen or more of the latter insect, as 
often happened, the noise of the explosions of these large and powerful “ Bombardiers”’ 
was quite startling, and the volatile liquid they discharged was strong enough to 
cause a distinct sensation of burning in my fingers, which were deeply stained brown 
for several days afterwards. At least five species of Brackinus were present, the 
little pallid B. testaceus, Ramb., and sclopeta, F., being the most noteworthy: with 
the latter Drypta dentata, Rossi, occurred very copiously in damp places. Callistus 
lunatus, F., and the beautiful Lebia pubipennis, Duf., were but seldom found, but 
the usually rare Singilis bicolor, Ramb., was quite plentiful, witli two species of 
Platytarsus, and of Cymindis, Licinus silphoides, F. (variety), Masoreus egyptiacus, 
Dej. (in sandy spots), Chlenius chrysocephalus, Rossi,and azureus, Dej. (rare), Orthomus 
hispanica, Dej., Percus politus, Dej., and the elegant Feronia crenata, Dej., among 
others. The large and fine Ditomus cephalotes, Dej., occurred rarely near San 
Roque; two species of Aristus were not unfrequent, with the active little Apotomus 
rufus, Rossi, under almost every big stone. Many interesting forms of Pselaphide 
and Scydmenide were to be seen, on close scrutiny, clinging to the under-sides of the 
stones with sundry Staphylinide, the rare and curious Ctenomastax Kiesenwetteri, 
Ktz., among them; as well as two species of the singular genus Cossyphus (Dejeant, 
Bréme, and incostatus, Lap.), Caicar elongatum, Hbst., Adelostoma sulcatum, Dup., 
the queer little linear Boromorphus tagenoides, Luc., Litoborus planicollis, Waltl, 
and two species each of Stenosis and Dichillus. All these latter were to be found 
in the tufts of grass, with a host of other small beetles, chiefly Rhynchophora: 
among these may be mentioned Leucohimatium elongatum, Er., Dermestes sardéus, 
Kust., Melyris granulata, F. (abundant), two species each of Sphenoptera, Aphanis- 
tichus, Trachys, and Throscus, some eight or ten Anthici, Scleron armatum, Waltl 
(in plenty), varions species of Plinus, Acalles, Gymnetron, Pachytychius, Baris, 
Rhytirhinus, &c., with occasional examples of Cleonus excoriatus, Gyll., Rhytideres 
plicatus, Ol., the gaudy black and scarlet Lithonoma limbata, F., Platynaspis villosa, 
Foure., and a T'horictus. Three or four brilliant green and coppery-red Chrysomele 
abounded on the wild mint, and the beautiful C. americana, L., was to be found in 
plenty on Lavandula stechas. Walking about in the roads Brachycerus undatus, F., 
and a smaller species were not rarely seen, and the Coprophaga were represented, in 
their usual habitats, by the big black Copris hispana, L., Geotrupes Hofmannseggit, 
Frm., momus, Oliv., and hypocrita, Serv., Bubas bison, L., Onthophagus taurus, L., 
and others of the last genus, all common. 


In and about small pools of water were found various Dyschirii and Bledit, 
Georyssus, sp., Parnus hydrobates, Kies., and a fair number of the smaller Hydrade- 
phaga. Among the wood-feeders the tiny Hypoborus ficus, Er., abounded in the 
sinall twigs of fig trees, burrowing under the bark, and an old mulberry stump at 
Linea was full of Liparthrum mori, Aubé. Hibernating under the loose flakes of 
bark on Eucalyptus trees at Campamento, were swarms of common beetles ; among 
them the pretty little Cardiophorus 6-punctatus, Latr., in clusters of a dozen or 
more. Small puff balls yielded a good supply of Lycoperdina boviste, F. 

My most interesting captures were, however, made in the nests of the large 
black ants (Atta capitata, and barbara,), which abounded under stones. With 
these ants I was fortunate enough to find the rare and singular little Myrmecophilous 
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Carabid, Pseudotrechus mutilatus, {Rosh., in company with the equally curious 
Oéchrotus unicolor, Luc., Merophysia carinulata, Rosh., Colnocera atte, Ktz., and 
Dinarda nigrita, Rosh. The still more wonderful Paussus Favieri, Fairm., was 
found in the nests of a smaller brown ant (Pheidole pallidula), but this insect and 
the Pseudotrechus were met with more frequently in February and March. 


Karly in January I left for England, and returned to Gibraltar on February 15th. 
The weather was then cool and showery, with warm sunny days at intervals, and I 
found that vegetation had made much progress during my absence, and a few of the 
early butterflies began to put in an appearance. Thus, on the 17th, Papilio Machaon, 
Euchloé Belemia, K.,* and hibernated Gonepteryx Cleopatra, L.,* were on the wing, 
reinforced at the end of the month by Lycena Icarus, Rott.,* Astrarche, Berg.,* and 
Thais rumina, L.* The latter beautiful insect abounded both on the Rock and in 
the Cork Woods, frequenting open bushy spots where its food-plant, Aristolochia 
glauca, Desf., grew inj plenty, and it could be caught without much difficulty. 
Euchloé Belemia, on the other hand, usually cost a hard run before it was secured, 
being (as might be judged from its robust build) as swift and strong on the wing as 
Colias Hdusa..3j Thestor Ballus, Hb.,* appeared on March 9th, and Fuchloé 
euphenoides, Stgr.,* on the 11th, but the weather in March was not favourable for 
collecting, and it was not until the 26th that I was able to make my first excursion 
of the year to the Cork Woods. On this day, which was warm and sunny, the 
profusion of insect life was very remarkable, and I noticed no fewer thau 25 
species of butterflies on the wing. Leucophasia sinapis, L., was common, Pieris 
Daplidice, L.* (very pale), was not rare, and Huchloé euphenoides, flitting quietly 
from flower to flower, made quite a feature in the scene: with it were a few H. Belia, 
var. Ausonia, Hb., and one or two of what I take to be ZL. tagis, Hb., but am not 
quite sure. Thecla rubi, L., although common, was getting worn, and I noticed one 
or two of an early brood of Lycena Telicanus, Hb., besides nearly all the other 
species of butterflies as yet mentioned. Chelonia villica, L., occurred singly, and 
worn males of Saturnia carpini, 8. V., were rushing about in all directions in the 
Cork Woods. Among the Coleoptera were Cicindela campestris, var. maroccana, 
F., and flecuosa, F., Melolontha papposa, Ill., flying by hundreds near the ground in 
shady places, a fine black Bolboceras, and the curious Sepidium bidentatum, Sol., 
previously found by me in abundance at Malaga in 1876. Towards the end of the 
month I met with the singular little flat yellowish weevil, Derelomus cham@ropis, 
F., plentifully in the male flowers of Chamerops humilis on the Rock. 


The chief entomological feature of April was the abundance of the large Afeuchi 
(sacer, L., variolosus, F., and more rarely semipunctatus, F.), which were to be seen 
everywhere on the wing, or else, in pairs, busily providing for the future by rolling 
up and burying balls of stercoraceous matter much larger than themselves. The 
queer long-legged Sisyphus Schafferi, L., appears to be quite rare here, but 
Gymnopleuri of two species, and Oniticellus, abounded on their food, with the large 
black Onitis Olivieri, Il]. Conspicuous everywhere in the open ground was the huge 
red-striped Meloé maialis, L., and in the Cork Woods, Ezxdophleus, Cerylon, 
Colydium, Plegaderus, Platysoma, Liodes, Hypophleus, aud Platypus, were more or 
less copiously represented under bark. Here, too, I had the good fortune to find the 
remarkable Brenthid weevil, Amorphocephalus coronatus, Germ., in an old cork tree 
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much infested with a large species of ant somewhat resembling Formica rufa: about 
a week afterwards, near Algeciras, I met with another specimen, all but perfect and 
in very good condition, in a pellet of beetle remains thrown up by a nightjar, which 
had evidently found the weevil a somewhat indigestible morsel. The handsome 
Asida holosericea, Germ., was occasionally to be found running on the paths on the 
Rock and near San Roque. 


On April 19th we had the last heavy rainfall of the season, no less than 6} inches 
coming down in 24 hours. A vast quantity of flood refuse was brought down into 
the Bay by the swollen streams, and the wind and tide drove it across to the 
Dockyard, which, in consequence, teemed with insect life for several days. Among 
a host of other species I found the fine Stagona Dejeani, Ramb., and Pheropsophus 
hispanicus, Dej., for which I had previously searched in vain; also Siagona europea, 
Dej., Seybalicus oblongiusculus, Dej., Polystichus vittatus, Brull., Drypta distincta, 
Rossi, Acinopus megacephalus, Rossi, Calosoma indagator, F., Anisodactylus heros, 
F., and Scarites levigatus, F. After this the weather became settled for the summer, 
and numerous flower-hunting beetles, chiefly species of Clythra, Anthrenus, Gidemera, 
Meligethes, Hoplia (a bright yellow species, common), and Dasytes and other small 
Malacodermata, began to appear. Among the Lepidoptera were some very fine large 
3 specimens of Euchloé cardamines, L., in the Cork Woods on April 8th, where 
Pyrgus Sao, Hb., appeared on the 16th, but the first brood of this species was scarce 
and local; on the 22nd the pretty Hpinephile Pasiphaé, E.,* was first observed, and 
was numerous a week later on grassy, bushy slopes. The var. Glauce, Hb.,* of 
Euchloé Belemia was on the wing by the 28rd, and Jelitea Phebe, Kn., and Lycena 
melanops, Bdv., were found in abundance and superb condition on the 30th, in a 
heathy part of the Cork Woods. On the same day I took Lycena bellargus, Rott. 
(2 $), Cerocala scapulosa, Bdv., and the pretty pink Geometer, Pellonia vibicaria, 
Clerck. a 


May produced more than a dozen additional butterflies to my local list, viz. : 
Epinephile Janira, var. Hispulla, Hb.* (7th), and #. Jda, E.* (12th), Pampfhila 
Thaumas, Hufn., and Acte@on, E. (12th), Pyrgus Proto, E.* (14th), Thecla spini, 
Schiff.* (14th), and 7. zlieis, E. (21st). These were all more or less abundant except 
T. spini, which was confined to a small space in the Cork Woods, where, on the 21st, 
I obtained a beautiful specimen of MWelanargia Thetis, Hb. (Ines, Hfsgg.), the only 
one which I saw. <A week later (28th), Gonepteryx Cleopatra was on the wing in 
the most lovely condition, and I saw a magnificent Argynnis Pandora, Schiff., in the 
Cork Woods, which, however, I could not capture. A visit to Algeciras on the 16th 
produced Sprlothyrus althee, Hb., and the beautiful blue variety Lorguinii, H.-S., 
of Lycena minima, Fuess. Caenonympha Pamphilus, L.,* was also taken on the 
Rock during May, but appears to be rare here, as I heard of but two specimens. 
The beautiful Zygena lavandule, Es., was seen in plenty near San Roque on the 7th, 
but could not be found a week later; at the end of the month, Z. betica, R., 
occurred abundantly on a species of Cytisus, both in the larval and perfect states, 
and a second smaller brood occurred in September. Deiopeza pulchella, L., always 
common, was so numerous in the middle of the month as to be a nuisance, and the 
larve of Saturnia carpini and Ophiodes lunaris, W. V., were to be seen all over the 
Cork Woods. The beantiful larva of Spintherops spectrum, F., abounded on the 
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white broom, Retama monosperma, near Linea. Among the Coleoptera, two fine 
species of Cetonia and four of Larinus frequented the flowers of the wild artichoke 
(Cynara eardunculus), in company with two species of dgapanthia, and a fine beetle 
related to Clerus. Trichodes sipylus, L. (abundant), and octopunctatus, F. (rare), 
with sundry species of demc@odera, Clytus, Mordella, and Cryptocephalus, were 
found on umbels, while Omophlus ruficollis, F., Cardiophorus sexpunetatus, Latr., - 
and Hymenoplia strigosa, Ill., were to be seen on almost every flower. <A large and 
handsome Julodis (fidelissima, Mars., I think) was occasionally taken on the wing, 
but, on the whole, the Buprestidae, and especially the Longicornes, were very much 
scarcer than I had expected to find them. 

In June, my first noteworthy capture was the beautiful little Aurotis roboris, 
E., flying about an oak tree in the Cork Woods on the 4th, but it appeared to be 
rare, and I got only one more, on the 9th. J anessa polyehloros, L., and Gonepteryx 
rhamni, li. (of both of which I had seen hibernated examples in the spring), were 
also taken on the 9th, and two pretty “ Burnets,’ Zygena stechadis, Bork., and 
Sarpedon, Hiibn., were found, but were scarce and local. Catocala paranympha, L., 
was not scarce on the cork trunks, and the little chestnut-brown Anthometra 
plumularia, Bdy., was often seen flying over broom bushes. Two “ clear-wings,” 
Sesia Ramburi, Staud., and Paranthrene tineiformis, E., occurred on the flowers of 
wild carrot and thyme, which were also frequented by Acontia luctuosa, W. V., 
and Acidalia ornata, Scop. On the 18th I took, at Campamento, the only specimen 
of Argynnis Latona, E., which I bave seen in the district, and, on the same day, 
Colias Edusa, var. Helice, Hb., was common and fine, among myriads of the ordinary 
form. On the 20th I saw for the first time on the Rock the conspicuous Satyrus 
Fidia, L.,* and a week later it was common. It is avery imposing looking butterfly 
on the wing, but flies strongly, and has a penchant for the roughest and most tangled 
spots, occasionally settling on rocks or walls, but is very shy and difficult to approach, 
being more easily taken in the afternoon, when it comes down to the newly watered 
roads. I took Thecla spini on the Rock on the 22nd, and, on the 26th, Cenonympha 
Dorus, E., was met with near San Roque. Second broods of Leucophasia sinapis, 
Pyrgus Proto and Sao, occurred this month, the last being much more common and 
widely distributed than the first brood had been. Coleoptera, although still very 
numerous in individuals, fell off greatly in number of species towards the end of the 
month, my chief additional captures being the bulky Polyphylla fullo, L., on the 
Rock, Zagria lata, F., Trichius abdominalis, Ménétr., and three species of Cebrio, 
unfortunately all singly ; Calosoma sycophanta, L., was also taken near Algeciras. A 
large M[yrmeleon with spotted wings was common and very conspicuous. 

In July, Cenonympha Dorus was plentiful in its locality near San Roque during 
the first half of the month, and Hipparchia statilinus, L., made its appearance on 
the 2nd, being very common on the 9th, when another brood of Lycena bellargus 
was out, but was very scarce. JZ. argiolus, L.,* which I had occasionally seen in 
February and March, was now not uncommon on the Rock, and Abraras pantaria, L., 
swarmed about the ash trees in the Alameda, which were completely stripped by its 
larve. On the 13th I met with Pyrgus fritillum, Hb. (v. alveus, Hb.), by the 
roadside between Campamento and San Roque, but it was very local, and, on the 
same day, took a pair of Thecla quercus flying about an oak tree. The dark form 
(eleus, F.) of Chrysophanus Phleas abounded during the month, and, on the 29th, 
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Pamnphila nostradamus, F.,* was added to my local list, and was common throughout - 
August, being constantly found at the flowers of a heliotrepe bush in the Alameda 
in company with Zycena Telicanus. Sciapteron tabaniforme, Rott., also occurred 
en the Rock. 

August was a comparatively unproductive month, the butterflies being now 
reduced to some dozen species, mostly worn, though I added one species to my lecal 
list, Lycena Lysimon, Ub., found sparingly in a waste place near Campamento on 
the 17th. Lycena betica was very plentiful, much more so than I had ever seen it 
before, and a few good moths were taken, such as Raphia hybris, Hb., and Cerura 
bifida, var. urocera, Bdv., on poplar trunks, and Megasoma repandum, Hb., in the 
larva state near the mouth of the Palmones River, where Ocneria dispar, L., had 
evidently been abundant earlier in the season, judging from the number of its egg 
patches on the oak trunks. My chief captures this month were among the Hydrade- 
phaga, as in a small deep pool in the bed of a winter stream near Campamento, I 
obtained Dytiscus circumflexus, F., Cybister Roeselii, F., and another Cybister with 
entirely pitchy-black under-side (I think C. tripunctatus, Ol.), all three in large 
numbers, with Hunectes sticticus, L., Pelobius tardus, Hbst., Hyphydrus variegatus, 
Aubé, Noterus levis, Sturm, and many small species of Hydroporus. I took 
Cherocampa celerio, l..,in the town on the 7th, but this is evidently not a good year 
for hawk-moths. I heard of only one Sphinx convolvult, and saw only one or two 
larve of Deilephila euphorbia, L.; of D. livornica, unusually common here, I did 
not meet with a single specimen, and Acherontia Atropos, L., was represented by a 
single larva feeding on the thorny Solanum sodomeun, Willd. On the whole, 
September was decidedly unproductive, and, as the rains have been very late this 
year, October was but little better, though Coleoptera were becoming mere numerous 
towards the end of the month. At the ivy blossom in the Alameda, I am now taking 
such moths as Leucania extranea, Gu., Agrotis saucia, Hb.,and puta, Hb., Laphygma 
exigua, Hb., Polia canescens, Dup., Hadena Solieri, Bdv., Calocampa vetusta, Hb., 
Margarodes unionalis, Hb., &c., but all sparingly. 


It will be seen that no very great number of species of night-flying 
moths have been met with by me, but this is probably due to the fact 
that collecting on the Rock after dark is by no means easy, owing to 
military restrictions, and is quite out of the question in the adjoining 
country. The gates of the fortress are closed for the might half an 
hour after sunset, and should the Entomologist unfortunately find 
himself the wrong side of the barrier, he would be compelled to put 
up with such accommodation as is to be got in the “ fondas” of Linea, 
whose insect denizens would no doubt exact ample vengeance for the 
slaughter of their fellow creatures during the day. 


H. M. §. “Grappler,” Gibraltar : 
October 31st, 1887. 


There are notes on the Coleoptera of Gibraltar in an old paper (which we have not seen) 
published in the “‘ Isis” for 1818, by Johann Natterer. In the ‘“‘ Reise der Novara” there are sundry 
allusions to insects of various Orders observed at Gibraltar. There may be others, but nothing of 
a faunistic nature has been published.—Ebs., 





